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Gen. Stephen HH. Gale 


By Thomas J. 


One of the most perplexing prob- 
lems in modern political economy is 
that presented by the tendeney of the 
times towards concentration of indus- 
trial enterprises in the cities and the 
consequent depletion of industrial op- 
portunities throughout the towns and 
villages, especially those of New Eng- 
land, where agricultural possibilities 
are not so favorable as in many other 
sections of our country. 

He whose life’s work results not 
only in arresting the city’s draft upon 
his own community but also wins for 
it an influx of self-supporting people, 
performs a publie service not to be 
reckoned lightly, nor dismissed from 
thoughtful appreciation 
personal benefits he may have derived 
therefrom. 

In Exeter, this state, a town of ap- 
proximately five thousand inhabit- 
ants, there is a manufacturing estab- 
lishmént giving direct employment to 
from six to seven hundred persons, 
and indirectly contributing towards 
the employment of many others; to 
the general business prosperity of the 
town and to the material welfare of 
the surrounding agricultural popula- 
tion. Its pay roll disbursements are 
approximately three hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year, all from revenue 
drawn into Exeter by sales of product 
in outside markets, principally in the 
West and Southwest. The average 
wages paid are better than those 
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earned in other occupations near by 
and the personnel of the employés 
compares favorably with that of per- 
sons otherwise engaged in that vicin- 
ity. The policy of the management 
of this establishment towards the em- 
ployés is free from many of the re- 
strictive features found in city fae- 
tories which, while perhaps necessary 
there, tend towards sapping away that 
consciousness of personal independ- 
ence so requisite to good citizenship. 
The esprit de corps among the em- 
ployés calls for self-respecting man- 
hood and womanhood and is sustained 
as well as is the general tone of the 
community at large. 

This, then, is the principal accom- 
plishment of Gen. Stephen H. Gale, 
and it is one of which he is justly 
proud; toward which he has devoted 
the best vears of his life and in which 
he has found that rare enjoyment 
which one experiences in the realiza- 
tion that while building well for him- 
self he has also built well for others, 
and all this near the scenes of his 
early childhood, within six miles of 
where he was born. 

Stephen Henry Gale was born in 
East Kingston, N. H., March 23, 1846, 
and is of the fifth generation from 
Jacob Gale, the first of the name to 
settle in that town nearly two hun- 
dred years ago, and whose descend- 
ants have been prominently identiffed 
with local history from that time to 
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Jacob was the fourth in line of 
direct descent from Edmond Gale of 
Cambridge, Mass., the pioneer of the 


this. 


family to America. He came _ here 
early in 1600 from England, where 
the name is found recorded as among 
the ‘‘landed gentry’’ from before the 
time of William the Conqueror. It 
is supposed to be of Scotch-Irish ori- 
gin. 

A son of Jacob, also named Jacob, 
who was General Gale’s great-grand- 
father, acquired considerable prop- 
erty in and around East Kingston. 
He was one of those strong, rugged 
men, thoroughly imbued with the 
‘*spirit of ’76,’’ to whose patriotie ser- 
vices both before and during the war, 
the independence of America is due. 
He was a delegate to the First Pro- 
vineial Congress of New Hampshire, 
which met in Exeter, July 21, 1774, 
to take steps toward declaring New 
Hampshire free from British 
reignty and to provide for a consti- 
tutional form of government. <After- 
wards he was lieutenant-colonel of a 
regiment of state troops under the 
command of the famous Josiah Bart- 
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House in which General Gale was Born, Trickling 
Falls, East Kingston, N. H. 


lett, and later -sueceeded him as 


colonel. 

Colonel Jacob’s son, Henry, mar- 
ried Mary Atkinson of Newburyport, 
Mass., and their son, Elbridge Gerry 
Gale, was the father of Stephen H., 
the 


subject of this sketch. His 
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mother was Ann Maria Barnes of 
Boseawen, N. H., to whom his father 
was married in 1837. She was the 
daughter of Josiah Barnes, a popular 
hotel keeper of New Hampshire, 
whose son, Amos, following in his 
father’s footsteps, beeame the well- 
known proprietor of the Hotel Bruns- 
wick of Boston, which he managed 
for many years, until his death a 
short time ago. 

General Gale’s father was a farmer 
of moderate circumstances, mainly 
dependent upon his own exertions for 
the support of his family. He died 
in 1847, when Stephen was but 16 
months old. Besides Stephen, he 
left a widow and two other children: 
Mary Ann, not then nine years of 
age, and John Elbridge, a boy be- 
tween six and seven. The problem 
confronting the mother was a diffi- 
cult one; but she met it bravely by 
selling the farm, retaining only the 
house with a little land around it, 
and devoting herself to the rearing 
of her children upon a very small in- 
come, supplemented by her own ef- 


forts. She so managed that each of 
them had such edueational advan- 
tages as the schools of East Kingston 


provided and instruction be- 
vond; but hard as it was for her and 
for them, stern necessity compelled 
them to forego many of the pleasura- 
ble experiences incidental to their 
years and devote such time as could 
be spared from their studies to work 
that would contribute towards the 
family support. 

Money was searee in rural New Eng- 
land in those days and opportuni- 
ties for acquiring it were few and far 
between; but the introduction of 
shoemaking into farming communi- 
ties offered a chance to the more en- 
ergetic, which several of the East 
Kingston farmers accepted during the 
winter months and at such other times 
as they could devote to it. This work 
was brought to them from Haverhill, 
Mass., by ‘‘freighters,’’ who gathered 
it up from shops about that city, 
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where all parts of the shoe were cut 
and fitted ready to be sewn up and 
pegged by persons in the country dis- 
tricts, to whom they were distributed. 


The work was exacting and not es- 
pecially remunerative, but it brought 
money in return and was a weleomed 
source of additional revenue. 

It was at this work that John E. 
and Stephen began to earn money af- 
ter school and in vacations, as soon 
as they were old enough to be of any 
assistance to those engaged in it near 
their home. They became interested 
in the work, and there learned the 
rudimentary principles of a business 
which since then, under entirely dif- 
ferent conditions, has grown to be one 
of New England’s greatest indus- 
tries and in which they have both be- 
come singularly successful. 

John E. left home when he was 14 
years old and went to Portsmouth, 
N. H., where he attended the gram- 
mar school and had three years’ in- 
struction in the high school. He was 
clerk in a store there for a short time 
and then went to Haverhill, Mass., 
where, after working a while in a 
grocery store, he found employment 
in a shoe factory and in 1862, started 


in the shoe manufacturing business 
for himself. 
Stephen remained at home until 


nearly seventeen vears old, attending 
the village and Kingston 
Academy. He also took a course in 
the Boston Commercial College, trav- 
eling to Boston and back daily. All 
this time he was working diligently 
at shoemaking, before and after 
school hours and in vaeation periods. 
In 1863 he went to Haverhill, Mass., 
and secured employment in William 
M. Chase’s shoe factory as an assist- 
ant bookkeeper. What time could be 
spared from his regular duties was 
devoted to other work around the fae- 
tory and in acquiring further knowl- 
edge of the different em- 
ployed in the manufacture of shoes. 
About a year later he went to work in 
his brother’s factory, who before long 
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assisted him to start in business upon 
his own account, which he did by 
working early in the mornings and 
until late in the evenings before and 
after his regular day’s work for his 
brother. He commenced in the base- 
ment of the building oceupied by his 
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brother, on a cash capital of 
which he had managed to save. With 
that he bought small lots of leather 
at a time, cut them into the various 
parts of shoes himself, sent them into 
the country to be put together and 
sold the shoes when finished. Before 
long he was able to rent a small room 
upstairs and devote his entire time 
to a growing business, which soon was 
greater than he could attend to alone. 
He then began to employ others, 
working with them as assiduously as 
before. 


$200, 


Requiring more capital as his busi- 
ness expanded he formed a _ partner- 
ship with Capt. Samuel L. Blaisdell, 
a former resident of East Kingston 
and a close friend of his father and 
The eaptain gave no per- 
sonal attention to the business, so in 
about a year’s time the firm was dis- 
solved, and Mr. Gale continued on 
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alone. He allowed nothing to inter- 
fere with a steadfast determination 
to mount the ladder of industrial sue- 
cess, and, therefore, concentrated his 
whole attention upon his business, 
without allowing himself to be di- 
verted from it by the many forms of 
recreation or amusement attrac- 
tive to young men of his age. 

As a reward for such continued ap- 
plication he became sufficiently well 
established in the industrial world 
to warrant a partnership with his 
brother, John E., when their interests 
were consolidated in 1869, under the 
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there. At that time the sales of Gale 
Brothers amounted to about one 
million dollars annually, principally 
of medium-grade women’s shoes. 
Upon opening their branch factory 
in Exeter, part of the women’s and 
all of the men’s shoes were made 
there, the men’s work being earried 
on under the name of the Exeter Boot 
and Shoe Company, for which 
all of the capital was supplied by 
Gale Brothers. Six years later the 
Exeter factory was enlarged by the 
extension of the building at the same 
height and width for 260 feet. 





Shoe Factory of Gale Bros., Inc., Exeter 


firm name of Gale Brothers. Their 
business continued growing until in 
1884 there was not room enough in 
their Haverhill factory to meet its 
increasing requirements and they de- 
cided to start a branch factory in Ex- 
eter. By November of that year a 
four-story brick building, 150 x 40 
feet, had been erected in that town, in 
which a modern plant was installed 
and Stephen went there to take 


charge of and develop that part of 
the business, while John E., and John 
H. Sanborn, a cousin, who had been 
admitted to the firm, remained in Ha- 
verhill 


in charge of the business 


When completed, the Haverhill busi- 
ness was transferred to Exeter, and 
John E. Gale practically retired from 
active participation in it in order to 
devote himself to banking matters in 
which he had become largely inter- 
ested, and incidentally to the found- 
ing of a new shoe manufacturing en- 
terprise, the Gale Shoe Manufactur- 
ing Company, for his son, Herbert 
E. John E. Gale is now president of 
the Haverhill National Bank and the 
Gale Shoe Manufacturing Company 
has two factories in operation, one in 
Haverhill, Mass., and another at 
Portsmouth, N. H. General Gale has 














no financial interest in this company, 
and is not concerned in it except as 
one brother may be in the fortunes 
of another. 


In 1902 the Exeter business was 
converted into a stock company under 
the name of Gale Brothers, Ineorpo- 
vated, and so it stands today. The 
stockholders and _ officers in 1902, 
were: Stephen H. Gale, president and 
treasurer; John E. Gale, viee-presi- 
lent; John H. Sanborn, general man- 


ager: Charles A. MeGreggor, secre- 
tary; and John A. Towle, selling 
agent. Messrs. MeGreggor = and 
‘owle—the latter another cousin of 
the Messrs. Gale—were young men 


who had been with the firm for some 
time and had practically ‘“‘grown up 
to the With the exeep- 
tion of Mr. Sanborn, who retired in 
May, 1901, the personnel of the com- 
pany is the same today, for upon his 


business. ”’ 


retirement his stock was taken over 
by General Gale, Mr. MeGreggor 
and Mr. Towle, and his duties di- 


vided between them. 

The annual produet of this faetory 
amounts to approximately mil- 
lion pairs of women’s shoes; the man- 
ufacture of men’s shoes having been 
discontinued several years ago. There 
has not been a time since its estab- 
lishment in Exeter when it has been 
idle for lack of sufficient business to 
keep it in operation. It has an en- 
viable reputation in shoe manufae- 
turing cireles for furnishing steady 
work to its employés and keeping 
them for years. Upon the company’s 
books are the names of active custo- 
mers who have been dealing with Gale 
Brothers ever since they started in 
business in Haverhill, nearly forty 
years The company’s credit, 
resting on the reputation of its found- 
and its own record, is unim- 
peachable in the financial world, for 
ever since John E. and Stephen began 
to do business they have discounted 
all their bills and, even in periods of 
financial and industrial 
have never sought or 
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cial assistance to enable them to carry 
out this policy. This is to them one 
of the most cherished recollections of 
an active business life of nearly half 
a century’s duration. 

In 1866 Stephen H. Gale married 
Anna M. Brown of Haverhill, Mass., 
a daughter of Addison Brown, a pros- 
perous manufacturer of that 
She is a woman of charming 
personality and admirable poise, well 
fitted by education and cultivation to 
preside over their handsome home, 
or to grace any gathering, 
wherever it may be. General Gale 
owes much to her and fully appre- 
ciates it. They have had three chil- 
dren, two and one daughter. 
The sons both died in infancy. The 
daughter, Alice C., is married to Ar- 
thur L. Hobson and they have a de- 
lightful home in Boston, near the 
Brookline line, and a summer place 
at Little Boar’s Head, Rye Beach. 
Mr. Hobson is a son of John L. Hob- 
of Haverhill, Mass., who was a 
large owner in the Glenn Manufae- 
turing Company of Berlin, N. H., be- 
fore it was merged into the Interna- 
tional Paper Company. Mr. Arthur L. 
Hobson is treasurer of the St. Croix 
Paper Company, which is building a 
very large paper plant at Woodlands, 
near Calais, Me. Mr. and Mrs. Hob- 
have had five children, two of 
whom were born in Berlin, where they 
lived for several years; one at Little 
Boar’s Head and two in Boston. One 
died in infaney and of those remain- 
ing, two are boys and two are girls, 
all bright and lovable and exceedingly 
fond of ‘‘Grandpa Gale,’’ who in 
turn finds in their companionship and 
happy lives much to recompense him 
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for the privations of his younger 
days. 
General Gale’s first introduction 


to political life was in 1874, when 
he was elected a member of the Ha- 


‘verhill city council, and was upon the 


Republican city committee; but not 
enjoying political position he only 
served one term in the council and de- 
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to entertain suggestions for 


clined 
further political advancement at that 
time. 

After going to Exeter, in 1884, he 


became interested in local and state 
polities of New Hampshire, but for 
several years sought no place of po- 
litical preferment, as the develop- 
ment of his business required so much 
of his attention that he could give no 
time to official duties and responsi- 
bilities. In 1892, however, the busi- 
ness being then well established, he en- 
tered heartily into campaign work and 
assisted considerably in the redemp- 


tion of Rockingham County from 
Democratic control. The following 


vear he was elected by the Legislature 
commissary-general of New Hamp- 
shire, and as such served upon the 
staff of Gov. John B. Smith. 

In 1894 he was elected to the state 
Senate from District No. 21, receiving 
a larger plurality than had_ been 
given to a candidate for the Senate in 
that district for a number of years. 
In the Senate he was chairman of the 
committee on finance and a member 
of the judiciary committee. He was 
one of the most active members of 
that body in favor of the law then 
enacted establishing a state board of 
charities and providing for the sup- 
port of dependent orphans under its 
direction. Another measure which 
had his hearty support passed the 
Senate, but failed of passage in the 
House of Representatives. It was to 
confer upon justices discretionary 
power to dismiss or suspend action 
under trustee process whenever satis- 
fied that the defendant had been re- 
miss because of illness or unfortunate 
cireumstances, and that to enforce 
payment would prove undue _ hard- 
ship upon those dependent upon him 
for support. 

In 1896 General Gale was elected 
an alternate delegate to the Republi- 
ean National Convention held in St. 
Louis, at which McKinley was nomi- 
nated for president. In 1898 he was 
mem- 


elected from District No. 2, a 
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ber of Governor Rollins’ council, re- 
ceiving the largest plurality given 
any councilor at that election and 
running ahead of the state and con- 
gressional ticket at home and in the 
City of Manchester, which comprises 
more than half the district. In the 
council he was a member of the 
finance committee and as such left a 
good record for economy and business 
sagacity in several important matters 
of state expenditure which were en- 
trusted to his charge. 

In 1902 he made a short but spir- 
ited campaign for the Republican 
gubernatorial nomination; but de- 
clined to allow his name to go before 
the convention, because the resolution 
of that body upon the liquor question 
was not consistent with his position 
during the campaign, in which he had 
advocated a straight-out declaration 
in favor of the stringent enforcement 
of the prohibitory law or, as an alter- 
native, pledging the enactment of a 
local option license law of such char- 
acter would restriet the liquor 
traffic, far as publie sentiment 
would permit, and thus end the dis- 
graceful evasions and defiance of the 
prohibitory law, then prevalent all 
over the state. 

He was elected a representative to 
the Legislature in 1905, having been 
unanimously nominated by the Re- 
publican eaucus and afterwards en- 
by the Demoerats. At the 
polls he received the largest vote ever 
given a candidate for that office in the 
history of the town of Exeter, and 
what pleased him especially was the 
lovaity of the employés in his factory 
who were entitled to vote at that elec- 
tion. Practically all of them voted 
for him without solicitation or sug- 
gestion his part, and with the 
knowledge from past experience that 
he would not attempt to influence 
their political action. 

The line of publie aetivity in which 
General Gale has become best known 
relates to the solution of the liquor 
problem in New Hampshire. Until a 
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few years ago he believed in statutory 


prohibition, but beeame convinced 
that to cling to hopes of that ever 
proving efficacious in restraint of the 
liquor traffic, while public sentiment 
in the state continues as it has been 
for many years, was to sacrifice best 
results to an illusory phantom of pure 
sentimentality. He, therefore, 
came a convert to local option, or at 
believed it was time to turn to 
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where the vote has been against them, 
or to refuse licenses in places where 
the vote has been for them. It con- 
fers extraordinary discretionary pow- 
ers upon a state board and denies to 
local authorities any voice in the 
naming of licensees or in the regula- 
tion of traffic carried on by them. 
The local communities are helpless 
under this law, and prohibition is im- 
possible anywhere, even if publie sen- 
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it as a possible remedy for many of 
the that had 
during 50 years’ non-enforcement of 
the prohibitory laws. The present 
license iaw, enacted in 1903, does not 
meet his views because, while it 
local option sufficiently to 
masquerade under the name, it does 
not carry the prineiple to consistent 
completion. — It 
towns to vote for or against 
but empowers a board of state com- 
licenses in towns 


evils been engendered 
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missioners to grant 


permits cities and’ 
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timent strongly favors it, unless the 
state commissioners so ordain. 

When this law was being considered 
General Gale was one of its most 
active opponents, because under it no 
fair test can be made of the relative 
merits of statutory prohibition and 
local option, and also because he did 
not believe the whole power over all 
the liquor traffic in the state should 
be entrusted to any three men who 
might, if so disposed, inaugurate a 
system of corruption or political dom- 
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ination as menacing to publie moral- 
ity and political integrity as were the 
evils existing under the prohibitory 
laws. 

In the Legislature of 1905 he in- 
troduced a bill for the repeal of the 
law of 1903 and the substitution of 
one which would, in his opinion, be 
more appropriate to the New Hamp- 
shire situation. It placed the respon- 
sibility for, and the control of, the 
liquor traffie directly upon the voters 
in each city or town. They could 
elect to have absolute prohibition, or 
to permit liquor to be sold in such 
manner as they deemed best for the 
community and public sentiment 
would approve. In voting for or 
against license a ballot similar in 
form to the Australian ballot was to 
be used, on which the names of each 
kind of license would be designated, 
as are the names of candidates for 
office on the regular ticket, so that 
each person could vote for or against 
any particular form of license and 
thus have a voice in determining not 
only whether or not licenses should be 
issued, but also in what manner 
liquor should be sold, if sold at all. 
Local license commissioners were to 
be elected by secret ballot, who were 
to issue licenses and direct in writing 
upon each the terms under which it 
could be exercised. The votes on 
license and for commissioners were to 
be in special meetings held for that 
purpose only, to prevent entangle- 
ment with local affairs. If the com- 
missioners proved recreant to the 
trust imposed upon them, they could 


be dismissed and their successors 
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WHO BUILDS THE BEST? 
By Charles Henry Chesley. 


He who with gold and art 
Rears battlemented castles to the sky? 








elected at a special meeting which 
could be called for that purpose. 
State supervision was to be entirely 
eliminated except for police pur- 
poses. Inspectors were to be ap- 
pointed by the governor and council 
and travel about the state to see that 
licensees obeyed the conditions of 
their licenses, and that no illegal sales 
of liquor were made. Where viola- 
tions of law were discovered they 
were to act as complainants, press the 
cases to trial, and report to the attor- 
ney-general any failure to act or un- 
reasonable delay on the part of any 
publie prosecuting officer. 

As may be inferred from the pre- 
ceeding sketch, General Gale is a man 
of strong personal characteristics. 
He is forceful, energetic and persist- 


ent to an unusual degree; always 
mentally alert, analytical and _re- 
soureceful. Independence of thought 


and action are especially predominat- 
ing traits, and vet he is ever ready 
to receive advice and act upon it if 
convineed that it is sound. It would 
be practically useless to attempt to 
swerve him from a course of action 
after he is satisfied that it is the 
proper one to pursue, but he will 
often yield his own opinions in defer- 
ence to others whose title to consider- 
ation may not be equal to his own. 

He is a member of the Congrega- 
tional Chureh, a Knight Templar, 
vice-president of the Republican 
Town Club of Exeter, director in the 
Haverhill National Bank, member of 
the Derryfield Club of Manchester, 
and of the New Hampshire Club of 
Boston. 





Nay; he who heeds the mandates of his heart 


And builds a humble cot where Love may fly. 











A Meritorious Imstitution---The New 





Hampshire Orphans’ Home 


By H. H. 


Nothing has more strikingly charae- 
terized the of the last 50 
years, in our own state, as well as in 
the nation and the world at large, than 
the organization, establishment and 
remarkable growth of these charitable 
and benevolent institutions, originat- 
ing in the generous impulses of large- 
hearted men and women who have 
realized the needs of the sick and suf- 
fering, orphaned and aged, homeless 
and helpless among their fellow-mor- 
tals, and have instituted measures to 
provide therefor. Time was, within 
the memory of many now living, when 
the ‘* poor-house’’ was the sole refuge 
of all unable to properly care for 
themselves, and whose friends 
unable or indisposed to care for them; 
and there all classes and conditions— 
old and young, intelligent and feeble- 
minded, weak, vicious, demented, 
criminally disposed and _insane- 
were practically herded together, as 
so many ‘‘town charges,’’ regardless 
of the individual well-being of any 
among them. Fortunately this condi- 
tion no longer exists; though much 
vet remains to be accomplished before 
every need and requirement of those 
incapable of fully caring for them- 
selves can be properly met, either 
through public provision or private 
benevolence. 

We have now, in New Hampshire, 
hospitals for the insane, and feeble- 
minded, and those suffering from ae- 
cident and disease; and homes for the 
unfortunate of various and 
conditions, including a number of or- 
phans’ homes, all generally merito- 
rious in character and management; 
some under sectarian auspices, and 
others, the scope of whose beneficence 
is untrammelled by such limitations, 
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all of which, however, have been insti- 
tuted and maintained through private 
charity alone, though condueted un- 
der charters granted by the state 
Legislature. Conspicuous among 
these is the New Hampshire Orphans’ 
Home at ‘‘ Webster Place,’’ within the 
corporate limits of the city of Frank- 
lin, near the line of the Coneord Di- 
vision of the Boston and Maine Rail- 
road, some two miles below the Frank- 
lin station, and now occupying an im- 
posing group of buildings, command- 
ing the daily attention of large num- 
bers of passing people, most of whom, 
like the majority of the people 
throughout the state, have a most im- 
perfect conception of the nature, 
work and merit of this institution. 
The New Hampshire Orphans’ 
Home was established through the 
active agency of Rev. Daniel A. Mack, 
a Methodist Episcopal clergyman, 
born in Vermont and edueated for the 
ministry at the Methodist Biblical In- 
stitute in Concord, who had served as 
ehaplain of the Third Vermont In- 
fantry during the War of the Rebel- 
lion, and had become deeply inter- 
ested in the welfare of soldiers’ or- 
phan children. His original purpose 
was the establishment of an orphans’ 
home somewhere in the valley of the 
Connecticut, and in pursuance of his 
object he visited the town of New- 
port in this state, in the autumn of 
1870, where he was invited to the 
home of Rev. Charles W. Millen, then 
the Methodist pastor there, and was 
permitted to occupy the chureh pulpit 
and present his cause to the congrega- 
Pres- 
ent in the congregation was the late 
Hon. George W. Nesmith of Franklin, 
then one of the Supreme Court judges, 
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who was holding the fall term of court 
in Newport, and who became deeply 
interested, as did the Hon. Dexter 
Richards of that town, who heard him 
at a meeting in the Congregational 
Chapel on the evening following, and 
who offered to donate a liberal sum 
if the institution were located in New 
Hampshire. After further consulta- 
tion with Judge Nesmith and Mr. 
Richards, the eligibility and availabil- 
ity of the celebrated Daniel Webster 
farm having been called to his atten- 
tion by the former, Mr. Mack was led 


Mack, superintendent. At the session 
of the Legislature in June, follow- 
ing, a charter was secured, which, on 
July 25, was accepted by the grantees, 
and the temporary organization made 
permanent. Subsequently a board of 
directors was chosen, by-laws adopted, 
and a committee on location ap- 
pointed, which committee, at a meet- 
ing of the directors in August, made 
a majority report in favor of the 
Webster farm, at Franklin, which 
magnificent farm of 180 acres, pur- 
chased by Judge Ebenezer Webster 





The Webster Mansion 


to change his proposed location from 
the Connecticut to the Merrimack 
Valley, and went actively to work to 
raise the sum of $10,000 by subserip- 
tion—the amount deemed necessary 
for launching the enterprise. 

This he aecomplished in a_ few 
months, and on February 21, follow- 
ing (1871), the the 
fund held a meeting in Coneord and 
effected a temporary organization, 
with Judge Nesmith, president; Hon. 
Horton D. Walker of 
vice-president ; Rev. C. W. Millen, see- 
retary; Hon. John Kimball of Con- 
cord, treasurer; and Rev. Daniel A. 


subseribers to 


Portsmouth, . 


in 1784, when his son Daniel was two 
years of age, subsequently oceupied 
by him as a homestead, and after- 
wards owned by the latter up to the 
time of his death in 1852, was pur- 
chased for the site of the institution, 
from Joseph Eastman and John C. 
Morrison, then the owners, August 
28, 1871, for the sum of $10,000, 
Messrs. Eastman and Morrison each 
donating $400, making the amount 
actually paid. $9,200. 

The grantees named in the charter 
were Osear F. Fowler, Dexter Rich- 
ards, F. B. Aver, Cyrus Wallace, Levi 
Lyman, Nathaniel White, William O. 
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White, Daniel Gilchrist, J. Gardner 
Davis, Horton D. Walker, Adoniram 
Smalley, Phineas Adams, George A. 
Pillsbury, John S. Elhott, C. W. Mil- 
len, Moses Sawyer, George B. Spald- 
ing, George W. Nesmith, Aurin M. 
Chase, John W. Sanborn, Joel East- 
man, Frank Jones, George L. Day and 
Ebenezer Stevens, all prominent and 
influential citizens of the state, most, 
if not all of whom, are now deceased. 
The main object or purpose of the cor- 
poration, as set forth in the charter, 
was ‘‘to provide a home for the desti- 
tute orphan and homeless children of 
this state, to furnish substantial aid 





John Kimball Chapel 


for a time by feeding and clothing 
them, by teaching them habits of in- 
dustry, by giving them moral and in- 
tellectual improvement, and, finally, 
so far as may be possible, to seek out 
for the objects of our charity suitable 
permanent places of residence, where 
they may receive wages for their la- 
bor, and ultimately become useful 
members of society, and consequently 
be saved from pauperism, vice and 
erime.’’ The corporation is author- 
ized by the charter to receive, hold 
and manage donations or trusts, not 
exceeding in amount at any one time 
$300,000, and to invest and expend 
such funds in such manner as will 
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best promote the essential objects of 
the association. 

Commencing work immediately, the 
old Webster mansion was adapted to 
the purposes of the association, and 
the ‘‘Home’’ was duly opened, and 
dedicated with appropriate exercises, 
October 19, 1871, Prof. E. D. San- 
born of Dartmouth College and Hon. 
James W. Patterson being among the 
speakers. One week later the first 
orphan was admitted, and the total 
number received into the Home dur- 
ing the first two years was 62. A new 
three-story brick building was added 
to the plant in 1873, at a cost of 
$8,000, and others have since been 
added from time to time, as the needs 
of the institution demanded and its 
means permitted, including a nursery 
building; Creighton Hall, so-called, 
containing dining room, dormitories, 
school building, chapel, heating 
plant and laundry, so that the total 
value of the real estate and furnish- 
ings today reaches nearly $100,000. 
The institution has now an invested 
permanent fund, acquired entirely 
through individual donations and be- 
quests, amounting to over $140,000, 
the largest contributor being Mrs. Su- 
san E. W. Creighton of Newmarket, 
by whose will the institution was 
made the residuary legatee of her es- 
tate, and received therefrom funds 
amounting altogether to nearly $40,- 
000. In her honor ‘‘ Creighton Hall,’’ 
above mentioned, was named. 

Judge Nesmith served as president 
of the association until his death in 
1890. At the annual election of that 
vear ex-Gov. Frederick Smyth, pre- 
viously vice-president, was chosen to 
him, and served until his 
death, nine years later. Hon. John 
Kimball succeeded for two years, but 
declined further election, believing 
that this office and that of treasurer, 
which he had filled from the organ- 
ization (and still holds, and in which 
he has rendered faithful and efficient 
service), should not be holden by the 
same person. Hon. Wirgil C. Gilman 


ete. ; 


succeed 











of Nashua was elected in 1901, dying 
in office before the close of his second 


vear. In 1903, Hon. Isaae N. 
Blodgett of Franklin, ex-chief justice 
of the Supreme Court, was elected. 
Judge Blodgett deceased during his 
third year, when Dr. Orlando B. 
Douglas of Coneord, vice-president, 
became acting president and was duly 
chosen to the office at the last election. 
Rey. C. W. Millen served as secretary 
till 1877, when he was succeeded by 
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1901 by Rev. Rufus P. Gardner, the 
present incumbent. 

Pages might be written upon the ex- 
cellent work of the institution, but 
the purpose of this brief mention is 
simply to eall the attention of the 
people of the state, especially men and 
women of ample means and generous 
spirit, to its merits, with the hope 
that many among them may be led to 
add their names to the already nu- 
merous and notable list of benefactors 


in, 


a © 
6 : 


Creighton Hall 


Isaac K. Gage of Penacook, who held 
the office till his death in 1895, when 
he was sueceeded by Hon. W. G. Bux- 
ton. also of Penacook, the present in- 
ecumbent. Rev. Daniel A. 
the faithful superintendent from the 
start till his death, December 1, 1883, 
and Mrs. Mack continued in charge of 
the home, under direction of the presi- 
dent, until October, when the 
Rev. James Noyes took charge as 
superintendent, he being succeeded in 


Mack was 


1887, 
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of the institution, which, having at 
present nearly one hundred and fifty 
inmates, received over 1,250 
children during the 35 years since its 
foundation, placing between five and 
six hundred in permanent homes, and 
contributing in greater or less degree 
to the physical, mental and moral 
welfare of all. Certainly no more de- 
serving charity than that involved in 
this ‘‘ Home’’ and its work, appeals to 
the loyal generosity of the New 
Hampshire public. 


has 










































The Old Home Week Festal Day 
By Rev. N. F. Carter. 


Blow fresh from the mountains, ve North winds, blow, 
To temper the heat of the noontide glow ; 
Blow, winds of the South, from the orange grove’s shade 
Full laden with odors their blossoms have made; 
Blow. winds of the East, for ye blow not in vain, 
Though bringing so often the cloud and the rain; 
Blow gently, O winds that come from the West ;— 
The wind that blows home is the wind that blows best. 
No blast of the bugle, nor beating of drum, 
No thunder of cannon sends signals afar: 
But heart ealls to heart and the children will come, 
Led home by the light of some beckoning star; 
Led home for the welcome as hearty and warm 
As the loved ones of old still loyal can give,— 
A welcome to homes giving shelter from storms, 
Giving joy, till we feel it is blesséd to live. 


So the old-time children are with you again, 
Now beautiful women and sturdy old men; 
They eall for a blessing with merriest shout, 
Glad to enter your doors—for the latch-string is out. 
They come for the joy of your presence awhile, 
The hand-clasp, the greeting, and rosiest smile; 
They come for renewal of friendships long past, 
Live over their childhood too blissful to last. 
O the sights and the songs of this dear old town, 
As beautiful now as in days long gone, 
Its jubilant river still winding down 
Through the valley so lovely, and evermore on. 
We listen with joy to the honey bees’ hum, 
The anthem of birds in the evening gloam,— 
Ever sweeter than sound of the trumpet or drum ;— 
That musie¢ is sweetest that blesses the home. 


Sweet music comes up from the ripple of rills; 
So grandly still stand the sentinel hills; 
The forests are waving their banners of green ; 
The meadows lie smiling in billowy sheen; 
Forgetting all care and the troubles of life, 
Forgetting the folly and evils of strife, 
Let Love in its glory, revealing its power, 
With heart-songs of joy make blesséd the hour. 
The stories and games we remember so well, 
With the nuts and apples that vanished so fast, 
And the long days of learning to cipher and spell, 
In the old red schoolhouse, now lost in the past. 
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The bonfires and skatings on meadows so glare,— 
The old-time athletics we happily took,— 

The coastings down hill in the crisp winter air, 
The fishing for trout in the spring-swollen brook. 


We remember the beechnuts and chestnuts so brown, 
Which the winds of the autumn shook merrily down 
For the children to gather with passionate greed, 
In plentiful store for their winter of need; 
And butternuts also, which splendidly crack 
Under hammer of one understanding the knack ;— 
So rovally toothsome the meat of them all, 
The glad days are days when in plenty they fall. 
Not the hurry and rush of the present then, 
So simple, so frugal, so restful the days, 
How blesséd to live them over again, 
In the peace and contentment that merits our praise. 
Oh, gladsome those days of the olden time, 
When fathers and mothers made happy the home, 
Wrought wisely and well, with a faith sublime, 
Content with the home-life, nor caring to roam. 


In finishing their work they have left us a name, 
Not blazoned, indeed, on the scrolls of fame, 
But remembered for virtues, if homely, as grand 
As the picturesque mountains that girdle the land. 
Heroie and patient when burdened and tried, 
Enduring the hardship of pleasures denied ;— 
We honor them for duties so faithfully done, 
And cherish their memories every one. 
Are we, in the life we are living today, 
As faithful to trusts, with hearts tender and warm? 
Do we bear as bravely the storms of the way, 
As cheerfully, gladly, life’s duties perform ? 
In the full of life’s pressure, the full of its strain, 
Whatever we do, and wherever we roam, 
In the wail of the wind, in the thick of the rain,— 
Let us labor to make a glad Heaven of home. 


Sunset 
By Harry B. Metcalf 


The tints of purple and of pearl combine 
With amber and with amethyst, 
While golden traces softly interline 
A picture by Heaven’s roses kissed,— 
With glint and gleam of wonderland bedight. 
Blent by a touch that is divine, 
Its glories carry to enraptured height, 
On radiant wing, thy soul and mine. 
Ah, holy thrill of even’s ebbing light 
As morrow’s promises, benignant, shine 
In God’s sweet smile—the world’s Goodnight! 





New Hampshire Night at the Exile Club 





By Isabel Ambler Gilman 


From the direction of the hotel 
parlor came sounds of mirth, snatches 
of song and laughter, and the buzz of 
many voices. The gentleman in the 
gray suit looked up from his evening 
paper and noticed that he and the 
clerk were the only occupants of the 
office. 

‘*How long is that racket liable to 
keep up?’’ he asked, frowningly. 

**Oh, they’ll be quiet in a few mo- 
ments, sir. The meeting begins at 
eight,’’ answered the clerk, as he 
locked up the money in the safe. 

‘“What sort of a meeting is it?’’ 
asked the gentleman, polishing his 
eyeglasses with a snowy handker- 
chief. 

‘*It’s the Exiles, sir.’’ 

** And who are they ?’’ 

‘‘Tramps, chiefly,’’ said the clerk 
with a grin. ‘‘The Exiles are a lit- 
tle social fraternity for the eultiva- 
tion of friendship and the promotion 
of homesickness. Won't you go in, 
sir? All transients are welcome.’’ 

‘Young man, I am long past the 
age for tomfoolery, and not afflicted 
with the disease known as homesick- 
ness. Why, I only left home yester- 
day, and expect to return there to- 
morrow. ”’ 

‘‘Well, some of us are not so for- 
tunate.’’ 

‘*But why promote such an unde- 
sirable thing?’’ 

‘**Tt’s this way, sir,’’ said the clerk. 
‘“‘When a fellow’s been away from 
home for years and years, and no 
show of getting back there, he’s apt to 
grow careless in his correspondence 
and forget that he has a mother or a 
sister expecting a letter. These club 
meetings are literary entertainments 
and memory joggers, too, and if a 
fellow’s got any folks back at the old 
place he usually writes to them when 


Sometimes we 
Got one to- 


the meeting is out. 
have good speakers. 
night.”’ 

‘*Who is it?’’ 

**Dick Peters of New Hampshire. 
This is New Hampshire Night.’’ 

**Ah!’’ said the old gentleman, tak- 
ing off his glasses again. ‘‘Profes- 
sional ?”’ 

**Oh, no, sir, he’s only a consump- 
tive out here for his health, but he 
happens to be a good talker, and the 
boys like to hear him.’’ 

‘What town does he come from?’’ 

‘*T forget the name, but it’s some- 
where in the lake region. You see, 
all his folks are dead, and he don’t 
get any mail from his home.’’ 

‘*How old a man is he?’’ 

‘* "Bout thirty, I should say. I 
believe his father was a minister from 
some other part who went to New 
Hampshire and got married, and 
died soon after Dick was born. He 
lived with his mother and her father 
on a farm. They both died a while 
ago, and he sold the place and came 
west, thinking the climate might 
help him.’’ 

‘**Has it?’’ 

‘*Well, at first it did. and he went 
to work on the newspaper; but about 
a year ago he caught cold and has 
failed rapidly. You see, sir, he 
has n’t any folks to help him, and I 
guess his money is most done, so he’s 
made up his mind to go back to New 
Hampshire and die.”’ 

**Does the club pay him for speak- 
ing?’’ 

‘*Well, no, sir, not exactly, but 
he’s so bent on going back that the 
members are going to see to his ticket. 


There, they begin. That’s Miss 
Jones of Kansas City, the school 
teacher. It was her state last 


month. ’’ 











As the young man ceased speaking 
a woman’s voice was heard reciting: 
“Backward, turn backward, O time 


your flight, 
Make me a child again, just for tonight.” 


in 


It was more than a recitation; it 
was an appeal that brought a wistful 
expression into the old gentleman’s 
eyes and the frown of disapproval 
melted away. The recitation was fol- 
lowed by a song, and as the familiar 
refrain of ‘‘My Old New Hampshire 
Home’’ reached his listening ears 
something tugged at his memory; his 
fingers relaxed and the paper slid un- 
heeded to the floor. The home he had 
left yesterday was forgotten, and his 
thoughts went back through the past 
to another home in the far-away long 
ago. 

**T’m going in now, sir. Will you 
come?’’ whispered the clerk. 

The old gentleman in the gray suit 
soon found himself seated in a corner 
of a darkened room where about a 
dozen persons were quietly listening 
to a young man near the piano. Of 
about medium height, pale, delicate, 
thougk handsome features, dark 
moustache, dreamy eyes and a voice 
of peculiar sweetness. 

“Tf you’ve no objection I will take 
the piano stool as I am rather tired 
tonight,’’ he was saying, and in the 
confused buzz of replies the old gen- 
tleman discerned more than a touch 
of friendship for the invalid. 

‘““That’s sensible, Mr. 
Make yourself comfortable. 
are,’’ said a lady on the sofa. 

‘*And Peters, just understand that 
we’re all confoundedly glad to have 
the privilege of listening to you any- 
way,’’ said a man in the corner of 
the room. 

‘*You bet we are,”’ echoed another. 

‘*Only chance some of us will ever 
have of visiting the graves of the Pil- 
grim Fathers, or of being rocked in 
the cradle of liberty,”’ said a voice in 
the darkest corner. 
‘*‘Fire away, old 


Peters. 
We 


, 


Time 


fellow! 
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the caravan was moving; it’s three 
thousand miles by turnpike.’’ 

“Stop at St. Louis, if you’re 
thirsty, Peters,’’ drawled the Mis- 
sourian. 

‘*Not on your life, this is a prohi- 
bition trip,’’ exclaimed another. 

‘*Mr. Peters,’’ said the sweet voice 
from the sofa, ‘‘Is it true that rocks 
grow in nearly every furrow in New 
Hampshire ?”’ 

**Yes, I believe they do, madam,”’ 
answered Peters with an amused 
smile. 

‘*The Granite State is famous for 
its rocks, and the greatest rock of 
them all is one carved by the Al- 
mighty in the image of man.’’ 

‘*My friends,’’ said Peters, ‘‘you 
have asked me to paint for you a pic- 
ture of the Granite State, with my 
own home as the center of attraction. 
Our clubroom walls are covered with 
memory pictures. Close your eyes 
for a moment and look at that man- 
sion crowning the San Francisco hill, 
with the beautiful bay on one side 
and the blue Pacifie on the other; 
surely one of the fairest sights that 
ever charmed the eye of an artist. 
See that little cabin up there among 
the giant Rockies, a tiny dwelling- 
place amid the awful solitude and 
the terrible grandeur of those mon- 
ster heights which once were the In- 
dian’s stepladder to his spirit land. 
See that solitary house on the vast 
prairie, with nothing in sight but two 
shining rails of steel, stretching east 
and west, and an unbroken realm of 
space. There is a picture of far- 
famed Boston’s crooked streets. Here 
is one of an adobe hut on the cactus 
desert. The pride of Missouri looks 
down upon us, side by side with the 
suburb of the Windy City and that 
tenement house in King Edward’s 
capital. They are all beautiful pic- 
tures, but the one treasured most is 


. the one we eall our own. 


‘*Home is a magical word. Even 
as I speak, the pictures on our club 
eanvas fade away and your thoughts 
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fly back to the homes of your child- 
hood, the spot round which fond 
memories love to dwell. 

**Some people tell us they have for- 
gotten childhood’s home, some boast 
of being immune from homesickness. 
Friends, if we could peep within 
their mental picture galleries we 
might find the poor, despised and 
faded home picture completely. hid- 
den behind a larger, brighter paint- 
ing in massive frame of guilt. In 
some cases the home view is obscured 
by many coverings of dust and cob- 
webs, and in others it is lost among a 
confusion of lime light, flash light 
and snap shot negatives, or, sad to say, 
it hangs with its face turned toward 
the wall. 

‘*In the hurry and bustle of mod- 
ern city life there is little time for 
looking backward. In the race for 
success one must look straight ahead, 
with eye and mind concentrated on 
the desired goal. Work brings for- 
getfulness. New ties of affection ef- 
face the old ones and the leaven of 
bitterness and resentment forces the 
one tender memory into oblivion. 
But there comes a moment in nearly 
all lives when something touches the 
inner consciousness and sets the chain 
of memory in motion. It may be a 
word spoken at random, a chance 
meeting, a familiar scene, a_break- 
down of overwrought nerves, en- 
forced rest, or the final call of the 
Master. Our feet may have wan- 
dered long and far, but when the 
mind gets started on the homeward 
journey the body mifst needs follow. 
How impatient we are! With one 
sweep the accumulated rubbish in our 
memory chamber is cleared away, the 
fine painting in the gilded frame 
loses its value and its place of impor- 
tance, and tenderly we wipe away the 
dust from the face of the dear old 
home picture. My friends, you 
know it is true. 

“*This is New Hampshire Night. 
In a_ little while hundreds of_ her 
ehildren wil) be turning their faces 
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homeward, making their annual pil- 
grimage back to the old homesteads. 
The farms which grew rocks in 
every furrow and drove the best of 
her sons and daughters westward, are 
now the very means of bringing them 
home again. With the wealth of 
other states in their pockets they come 
back for the peace and health and 
beauty of the Granite Hills, and the 
curse of the state is now its blessing. 

‘*Come with me for a little while 
across the cactus desert and the big 
ranges, over the Continental divide, 
the foothills, prairies, plains, rivers 
and rich valleys; past the big lakes, 
the teeming cities and away from all 
the vastness and greatness we hear so 
much about; back to the rural, the 
picturesque and the beautiful in 
nature, the paradise of the summer 
boarder. 

‘*Yonder lies a country road 
shaded by maple trees and fenced 
with walls of stone. In and out it 
winds; up and down; over breezy 
hills and rocky knolls; through 
wooded vales and pleasant clearings; 
past white farm houses, big barns, 
green meadows, fields of corn and 
grain; past dark woods of pine and 
fir and hemlock, through groves of 
maple whose branches touch o’erhead 
in a canopy of leaves; past acres and 
acres of brush-grown, rocky pasture- 
land, where the view on either side is 
obscured by gray birch, oak, willow 
and sumach, the walls hidden by 
thick raspberry and blackberry vines, 
the road narrowed by a tangle of 
over-reaching bushes and rank under- 
growth of ferns and flowers and 
weeds, and here and there in the open, 
great banks of feathery golden-rod, 
white carroway and yellow daisies. 

‘*There stand the blackened remains 
of an old, abandoned homestead, half 
buried in a forest of young saplings; 
and here, in this hidden enclosure, 
whose boundary walls are marked by 
four branching maples, sleep the for- 
mer guardians of the land, the brave 
pioneers of another century, forgot- 
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ten now in their lonely graves be- 
neath this interlacing of brier and 
luxuriant array of worthless weeds. 

‘‘A little red schoolhouse once 
crowned the hill before us where, in 
my mother’s girlhood, 40 children an- 
swered the roll call. On this side of 
the road, facing the school, stood a 
famous road house where the old 
stagecoaches stopped for dinner and 
a change of horses. 

‘“Those crumbling rocks among the 
old rose bushes were the foundations 
of a beautiful house where 10 chil- 
dren first saw the light of day; six 
sturdy sons and four fair daughters, 
I have heard my mother tell, and they 
all attended the little red schoolhouse 
on the hill. Where are they now? 
All gone, all dead but one. Some in 
the war, some in other cities, one at 
sea; some sleep in the village ceme- 
tery, and one, the youngest of them 
all, lives out by the Pacific. Weary 
of a farmer’s life where rocks were 
more plentiful than anything else, he 
went west to the land of golden op- 
portunity and never came back. ’Tis 
said his mother died of a broken heart, 
but perhaps the hearts of mothers are 
easily broken.’’ 

The musical voice grew very tender 
and gentle. The old gentleman in 
the gray suit stirred uneasily in his 
chair and the clerk noticed that his 
face looked drawn and white in the 
dim light of the corner. 

‘*After passing that old founda- 
tion where the squirrels and the 
woodechucks play,’’ continued the 
speaker, ‘‘the road makes a bend to 
the right, and at this point strangers 
always pause to admire the view. 
Over the wall to the left, green mead- 
ows slope gently downward to the 
shore of a big, beautiful lake, whose 
blue surface is dotted with thickly 
wooded islands, and the fringe of 


foliage encircling its arms and bays. 


is mirrored in its limpid waters. 
Here and there along the shore pretty 
white cottages peep from out the 
green foliage which embowers them, 
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and on the tiny islands fishing camps 
are seen. Beyond the lake and the 
islands and the necks of land reach- 
ing out into its silvery surface, rise 
the wooded hills, and, farther away 
still, the dim outlines of distant 
mountains whose peaks and domes are 
lost to view among masses of fleecy 
whiteness, floating across the blue 
arch of Heaven. 

‘‘Over the wall to the right is an 
old apple orchard. Ah, what a sight 
that was in the early fall. Those 
fruit-laden branches, heavy with 
Northern Spies, and sun-kissed Bald- 
wins, would hang far over into the 
road to tempt the passing boys. A 
few steps further and we come to a 
neat lawn, enclosed by a picket fence 
and shaded by tall elm trees; and 
there before us, perched on the steep 
hillside, a little one-story house, with 
wood shed, barn and _ stable, all 
painted white. And that was home, 
—the home of my childhood,—my 
mother’s home. Only a little, old- 
fashioned cottage on a lonely hillside, 
a relic of the past, that has seen its 
stately neighbors rise and flourish— 
and decay. 

‘*A blaze of many colored dwarf 
nasturtiums on either side the gray 
door-rock, zinnias and geraniums un- 
der the windows, whose tiny panes 
of glass gleam in the morning sun- 
light; phlox, hollyhocks and sweet 
peas divide the lawn from the orchard 
on one side, a grape arbor and fruit 
trees bound it on the other. 

‘‘Many and many a time, as I lay 
in the hammock under those tall elm 
trees, have I gazed at the glorious 
summer scene with feelings of wonder 
almost akin to awe. That lake was 
to me the mirror of the Almighty. 
When He frowned its surface became 
dark and leaden; but when it re- 
flected the smile of the Great Spirit 
the leaden hue changed to shimmer- 
ing silver and deep, deep blue, and I 
could almost hear its joyous laugh 
as the sparkling ripples chased each 
other to the shore. The trees nodded 
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in delight and bird voices among the 
branches burst forth in thrilling cho- 
rus. Little red squirrels and striped 
chipmunks chattered merrily as they 
darted up and down the trunks and 
in and out of the stone walls. The 
big white rooster stretched his neck 
and crowed in concert; the insect 
world caught up the melody and 
hummed its glad refrain. And this 
to me was nature’s morning worship 
of the Creator, the grand spontaneous 
anthem of glory unto God. 

‘* When, at the first touch of frost, 
nature donned her autumn gown, I 
was in despair because I could not 
find fitting words in which to express 
her marvelous’. beauties. As_ I 
watched the tinted leaves take on a 
deeper tone I used to fancy a rain- 
bow had dropped from Heaven upon 
the woodlands down below, and my 
eyes grew dizzy with watching the 
gorgeous foliage. Streaks and splashes 
of rich crimson, orange, buff, brown, 
purple, yellow and pinky red, min- 
gled with all the lighter shades of 
green, topped and fringed with dark 
pine and hemlock. Brilliant masses 
of solid color, great bunches of bewil- 
dering tints and shades, patches of 
silvery blue lake. Millions and mil- 
lions of trembling, fluttering, vivid 
specks and the dark misty hills be- 
yond. 

‘*Another frost, another, a_ brisk 
wind, and nature’s magnificent au- 
tumnal ball gown lies crumpled on 
the brown earth, soon to be hidden be- 
neath winter’s robe of white. The 
bare arms of the trees stretch up 
toward the chilly sky as if imploring 
mercy. The distant peaks are 
crowned with snow, and rich, ripe, 
beautiful autumn sinks to sleep. 

‘*From the old-fashioned windows 
of the living room I used to watch the 
storms of winter. Great clouds of 
snow whirled down the hill, over the 
wood shed, and formed drifts from 
five to 10 feet deep on the lawn. The 
north wind sang among the bare elm 
boughs a wild, fierce song of strife. 
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Sometimes it moaned and wailed as 
though 10,000 souls wept in agony 
outside. Sometimes it whistled and 
laughed and shouted in diabolie glee, 
or hissed and roared in furious 
wrath and shook the very foundations 
of the house. Sometimes the wild 
spirits of the storm called to me in 
the darkness of the night and I knew 
that death waited for me just out- 
side. 

‘‘Then the wind blew itself away 
and intense quietness settled down 
over the white landscape, a quietness 
that penetrated every nook and cor- 
ner of the house and gripped each 
member in a chilly vice. Grand- 
father piled huge logs on the and- 
irons in the open fireplace and the 
flames crackled and roared up the 
big chimney as though bidding defi- 
ance to the cold outside. 

‘‘But by and by there came a 
change in the atmosphere. Nature 
grew sweet and gentle once again. 
The snow melted, the sap filled the 
buckets on the hillside, and presently 
the first robin sang at the window. 


Nature called to her children. The 
sleepy earth shook off its winter 
robes and burst forth in myriad 


forms of life. Then would I go out 
into the fields and stretch my arms 
to Heaven and pray for strength. I 
could have died gladly when the 
north wind called me in the winter, 
but spring was too joyous, too prom- 
ising, and the glory of summer lay 
just beyond. 

‘*Alas! How many will struggle 
through the winter to yield up their 
spirits in the glorious spring. Grand- 
father died when the trees were bud- 
ding, and mother lived but a few 
weeks longer; while I, the last of my 
race and name, was smitten with the 
eurse of my father’s ancestors and 
came here in a forlorn hope. You 
know the rest of the story. That lit- 
tle white cottage on the hillside is 
home no more. A man in white flan- 
nels swings in my hammock now, and 
a dainty lady from the city sits in 
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mother’s rocker, in her hand a fan, 
on her knee a novel. All through 
New Hampshire you will find them, 
the city people, in stately homes, sum- 
mer cottages, remodeled homesteads, 
portable camps and tents; in the re- 
sort hotels, the private boarding 
houses, and on nearly all the farms. 
The lawns are covered with their ten- 
nis nets and croquet hoops; the syl- 
van paths are full of them; the wood- 
lands echo with their merry voices 
and the country roads are bright with 
their colored gowns. The toot of 
their horns, the whirr of their auto- 
mobiles and the clatter of their 
horses’ hoofs are heard on every 
side, and the lake is alive with their 
launches and boats. 

‘‘They come by the hundreds of 
thousands from the cities around; 
from the sweltering homes, the sti- 
fling flats, the crowded tenements; 
from workshop, factory, store and 
kitchen, from office and schoolroom ; 
for a breath of pure country air and 
a glimpse of nature. New Hamp- 
shire bids them welcome. They are 
her source of income now. God bless 
them, the summer boarders. 

‘*Last night in my dreams I heard 
the wind singing among the pine 
trees and its song was ‘Home, Sweet 
Home.’ New Hampshire has been 
ealling me home for many months. 
Tomorrow I shall leave you all, for I 
start on my journey home, for one 
last look at the beauteous hills and 
lakes ere the Master calls me to my 
home beyond the sky. 

‘‘T want to thank you all, friends, 
for your love and fellowship and 
many little acts of kindness, and now 
I will say goodnight.’’ 

As Peters quietly left the room the 
old gentleman in the gray suit fol- 
lowed him. 

‘*My boy,’’ he said gently, as he 
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touched the invalid on the arm. 
‘‘Come and sit down a moment. I 
have something important to say.’”’ 

The eyes of the two men met and 
suddenly Peters held out his hand. 

‘*You are from New Hampshire, 
too?’’ 

‘*T went to school with your mother 
in that little red schoolhouse on the 
hill.’’ 

‘*Then you are—”’ 

‘“‘The youngest of the ten, the 
young man who went west and never 
returned. But I’m going back, now, 
Dick, my boy. You’ve knocked down 
that gilt-framed picture and cleaned 
the dust from the other one; yes, and 
I’m going to wire Los Angeles to- 
night and start for the old home to- 
morrow. It’s 40 years sinee I set 
foot in my native state.”’ 

‘‘Then we can journey together,’’ 
said Peters, with a happy smile. 

**We can, and we will, my boy. 
And that gilt frame we’ve just dis- 
earded shall pay for the tickets. 
Why, boy, if I’d only known, but,— 
Dick, did your mother ever tell you 
the real reason of my leaving the old 
farm?”’ 

When the clerk came out of the 
parlor he met Peters on his way to 
bed, and noticed his happy smile and 
the star-like brightness of his eyes. 
The old gentleman was busy order- 
ing Pullman berths reserved over the 
telephone. 

When the old gentleman in the 
gray suit entered the office the fol- 
lowing morning he noticed little 
groups of people whispering and 
talking in subdued tones. There was 
a peculiar air of sadness visible and 
Miss Jones of Kansas City was ery- 
ing outright. 

‘‘What’s happened?’’ he asked 
softly, as he caught the clerk’s eye. 

‘*Dick Peters died last night, sir.’’ 


whoo 











The First Marathon Race 
By Fred Myron Colby 


The roar of battle sank, where, full in the west’ring sun 
In its ruddy splendor stood the victor of Marathon. 
His cohorts mustered near him, laden with spoils of the foe; 

While Athens’ banner proudly waved o’er all the brilliant show. 
The chief called for a messenger to bear eight leagues away 

To Athens’ waiting, anxious homes, the tidings of the fray. 
Before him stood Phidippides, as loud the Polemarch cried, 

The swiftest runner in all Greece, the stadium’s joy and pride. 
Twice winner of the laurel at Olympia was he, 

His name was known from east to west, from Phocis to the sea. 
His figure, tall and sinewy, with rich blood mantling clear, 

He looked the breathing model of Apollo Belvidere. 

In hoplite’s heavy armor he had fought upon the field; 

The blood was trickling down his thighs, sore dinted was his shield. 
But what were wounds and weariness when he could serve the state? 
It mattered not his bleeding side, nor if the hour were late. 

Ne man in Hellas lived who could that journey make, he knew, 

So quick as he whose feet were light as sunshine on the dew. 

He was the matchless courier who had to Sparta borne 

The tidings of the coming fray, and, anguished, sore and worn, 
Had hastened back in four days’ time to fight for weal or woe 
The tinselled, turbaned legions of the Mede and Persian foe. 

And now another glorious race for Freedom he would run, 

To bear to Athens the glad news by setting of the sun. 

He threw his shield and cuirass by, all red and splashed with gore; 
And started on his gallant race, unheeding wounds he bore. 

For brave and fearless was his heart; he knew he could not fail; 
But staunch and true and tireless bear home the welcome tale, 
Perchance, as running o’er the hills, he saw, in pictured dream, 
The vision of the mighty Pan beside the forest stream: 

And heard once more the whispered words as sweet as love can be, 
“The greatest of all earthly gifts I give and promise thee.’’ 

And so with swift and sturdy pace Phidippides dashed on; 

Mile after mile he covered, as slowly sank the sun. 

But slower soon his progress grew as gray the shadows fell, 

And, stretching through the woodlands lay the road he knew so well. 
Behind him, red stains on the sand betrayed the runner’s plight; 
When would the hill-side city dawn upon his straining sight? 

A wild and desperate venture was this race he ran with Death, 
As heavy grew his weary feet and strained his heaving breath. 
With sobbing ery he stumbled on, ‘‘ Athena! Help, O Pan!’’ 

And struggling, panting, reeling still, and praying, faint he ran. 
At last—at last—the Parthenon! He saw it rising fair, 

Its marble columns gleaming white through soft, translucent air. 
There lay the city that he loved, the goal of all his hopes; 

He saw the glorious temples and the stream of city folks. 

Through blurring vision dimly seen there rose his goddess dear, 
Athena’s towering statue with its shining shield and spear. 
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And ‘neath the frowning temples grand he saw a humble home 

With clustering rosevines round it, hard by the Lllissus’ foam; 

And, waiting there with tear-dimmed eyes, he saw a lovely face, 

The dearest maid in Hellas with her fair and winning grace. 

And now new courage braced his heart, his breath came strong and free; 
His reeling steps grew firm once more, he bounded on with glee. 

Never before had runner shown a greater burst of speed; 

No horseman could have matched him, backed upon Thessalian steed. 
On, on, like swiftest deer he sped, or like an arrow’s flight ; 

That sinewy form immortal seemed against the rosy light. 

He felt no rankle in his wounds, no fever in his veins, 

As nearing now the city’s gates he ran through shadowy lanes. 

Right on amid the surging crowd he sped with flying feet, 

Then straightening up his supple form he paused ’mid throbbing street. 
His eyes flashed o’er the darkening town and o’er the templed hill, 
And while the people waited, all with voices hushed and still, 

One word he shouted, ‘‘ Vietory!’’ that made the welkin ring. 
Triumphantly it echoed like a pron of the Spring. 

The women as they heard it then gave way to joyous tears, 

While old men crowded round him and the children hushed their fears. 
One moment thus he stood there with his proud, uplifted head, 

And, reeling then, with gasping breath, the hero fell back—dead. 
Great Pan his promise had fulfilled, his life work had been done; 

For Hellas would he strive no more, his last great race was won. 


Today great crowds are gathered wide from city and from town, 
Where famous athletes struggle hard to win the laurel crown; 
And silken banners flutter gay, and Beauty shows its face, 

And many deeply-voiced huzzas greet him who wins the race. 
But never yet has champion gained honor true and brave 

Like him who won at Marathon and winning found a grave. 
And in the Violet City still they venerate his name, 
Phidippides, the runner, who achieved immortal fame. 

Note.—The hero of the first Marathon race was Phidippides, an Athenian and the most famous 
runner of ancient Greece. After the battle of Marathon, Miatiades selected Phidippides to bear 
the news of the victory to the anxious Athenians. He made the distance in remarkable time, but 
died immediately after announcing the victory, death pow 3 due to his wounds and exertions. 
Previous to the battle he had made a journey to Sparta and back—a distance of 300 miles—in four 


days, and claimed to have been visited by the god Pan in a vision, who foretold to him the success 
of the Greeks and marked favor to himself from the gods. 


The Proof of Excellence 
By Willis Edwin Hurd 


Ah! dear old grandeur of the Granite Hills! 

That long has stood Time’s wears, and all his ills; 
What more need we to prove thy wondrous wealth, 
Than thy green, rock-ribbed beauty strong in health? 
What more can frame the mind to meet the test ? 
For that which liveth long—that is the best. 

Still, we the proof of excellence may find, 

By merely knowing there ’s a human mind. 











Vice-President George M. Dallas 


By Charles 8S. Spaulding 


Vice-President George M. Dallas 
was the son of Alexander J. Dallas, 
born in Philadelphia, July 10, 1792; 
graduated at Princeton in 1810 and 
was admitted to the bar in 1813. The 
same year he went to Russia as pri- 
vate secretary to the Hon. Albert Gal- 
latin, the American commissioner at 
St. Petersburg. In 1817 he was ap- 
pointed deputy to the attorney-gen- 
eral of Philadelphia County and soon 
acquired a high reputation as a 
pleader. 

In 1825 Mr. Dallas was elected 
mayor of Philadelphia and in 1829 
he was appointed district attorney of 
Pennsylvania by President Jackson. 
In 1831 he was elected to the United 
States Senate from Pennsylvania. 
In 1837 President Van Buren ap- 
pointed him minister to Russia. 

Politically the Hon. George M. Dal- 
las was a consistent, conservative and 
unwavering Democrat of the Jeffer- 
son and Jackson school. In May, 
1844, the Democratic national conven- 
tion, assembled at Baltimore, nomi- 
nated him as candidate for vice-pres- 
ident on the ticket with James K. 
Folk of Tennessee and he was elected 
to that office the November following, 
receiving 170 electoral votes to 105 
for Theodore Frelinghuysen, the 
Whig candidate. 

That he discharged his duties as 
presiding officer of the Senate in a 
satisfactory and conciliatory manner 
and with a firm adherence to princi- 
ple, is evinced by his casting vote on 
the revenue tariff bill, known as the 
tariff of 1846, wherein he assumed 
the responsibility of the passage of 
that act. 

At the expiration of his term, 
March 4, 1849, Mr. Dallas retired to 
his home in Philadelphia and re- 
mained a private citizen until the 
spring of 1856, when he was ap- 
pointed minister to the court of St. 
James by President Franklin Pierce, 


to sueceed the Hon. James Buchanan, 
who had resigned that position, which 
office he held until a change of admin- 
istration in the spring of 1861, when 
he returned to Philadelphia, where 
he died May 19, 1864, aged 72 years. 

The following story, taken from the 
Philadelphia Times, will disclose the 
manner in which the Hon. George M. 
Dallas received notice of his nomina- 
tion for the vice-presidency at the 
hands of the Baltimore Democratic 
convention of May, 1844, the only 
telegraph line then in this country 


being the one from Baltimore to 
Washington: 
‘‘The nomination of Mr. Dallas 


was conveyed to him in a singular 
manner. It was arranged by the 
committee who had the matter in 
charge that the eastern delegates, on 
their way home, should notify him of 
his nomination. Accompanied by 
Senator Robert J. Walker of Missis- 
sippi, a personal friend of Mr. Dal- 
las, the delegates, 60 in number, ar- 
rived in Philadelphia on Friday, the 
30th day of May, at about half-past 
five o’clock in the morning. The 
party soon reached Mr. Dallas’ house, 
in Walnut, below Tenth Street. Mr. 
Walker, ascending the steps, rang the 
bell. After a pause Mrs. Dallas put 
her head out of a window and seeing 
Mr. Walker, conjectured that some 
misfortune had happened to her 
daughter residing in Washington. 
Mr. Walker’s remark, ‘I wish to see 
Mr. Dallas,’ immediately confirmed 
her suspicions. She hastily awakened 
her husband and communicated her 
sad conjectures to him. 

‘‘Mr. Dallas ran downstairs, half 
dressed and barefooted, opened the 
door, when, to his utter amazement 
in walked sixty or more gentlemen, 
two by two, with tread of soldiers, 
passing by him and entering his front 
parlor. Not having the slightest con- 
ception of their object, he stood, thun- 
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derstruck at the scene. Mr. Walker 
led him into the back parlor. ‘My 
dear Mr. Walker,’ said he in amaze- 


ment, ‘what is the matter?’ ‘Wait 
one moment, if you please.’ The 


folding doors were thrown open and 
the whole delegation, stepping for- 
ward, gave three hearty cheers for 
Polk and Dallas. Mr. Dallas stood 
paralyzed. Mr. Walker enjoyed his 
discomfiture. Governor Fairfield of 
Maine, then stepping forward, in the 
name of the delegation, solved the 
mystery in a brief speech. 

**Mr. Dallas, having by this time 
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collected himself, made a very short 
reply. Mr. Walker and several dele- 
gates then spoke, after which they 
gave 26 cheers for Polk, Dallas, Muh- 
lenberg and Texas, which effectually 
awoke not only the family but all the 
neighborhood, the street being by that 
time alive with a crowd of anxious 
enquirers. The facts were soon 
known and when the delegation de- 
parted three cheers from the crowd 
greeted them.”’ 

How unlike the intrigue and ma- 
nipulation of recent years was the 
nomination of Mr. Dallas effected! 


Antrim 


By Emily A. Wilder 


Like an eagle in it’s eirie 

Nesting high above the vale, 

Yet with many hills still higher 
Round which often roars a gale, 
Lies a village calm and peaceful, 
Which I'd like to show to you: 
Antrim, in our old New Hampshire, 
State far-famed for beauteous view. 


Toward the west lies rugged Patten; 
From the top you oft may see 

Far to north the well-known Kearsarge 
And southwest Skatootakee ; 

While beyond, our loved Monadnock, 
Lonely sentinel, he’ll stand, 

With no rival summit near him, 

Lofty watchtower in the land. 


Near us rises lovely Crotchet, 

With a vale and stream between. 
Far away the bold Wachusett, 

On a clear day can be seen; 

While midway the twin Monadnocks 
Add their glories to the view. 

"Tis a wondrous panorama, 

Stately, grand, but ever new. 


Now to thee, belovéd Antrim, 

We must bid a long farewell. 
Never more we'll climb thy hilltops, 
But forevermore will tell 

Of the mighty power and goodness 
Of the One who rules on high. 

Since thy silent hills exalt Him, 


‘*Praise the Lord,’ 


* should be our ery. 











A Natural Barometer 


By Effie E. Dunbar 


Picture a most tempting woodsy 
road, such as are found in out-of-the- 
way places in-New Hampshire. Such 
beautiful white birches on either side 
as dapple the roadside with their 
shadows! How restful it all seems! 
Even the babbling brook on the right 
seems only to whisper to the granite 
stones. 

All this is incomplete without the 
barefooted boy with his pail of rasp- 
berries in his hand and the telltale 
stains on his merry face. He informs 
you that it is going to rain. 

You offer him a ride as far as the 
watering trough, where he goes ‘‘cross 
lots’’ through the field, where the 
August sweetings grow. 

‘*My boy, how do you know it is 
going to rain?”’ 

**Oh! the tree toads have been ‘hol- 
lowing’ all day for all they are worth 
and that’s a sure sign.”’ 

A bit of golden-rod jabbed in the 
boy’s hat-band prompts us to ask if 
it isn’t about time for school to begin. 
Our young naturalist assents and also 
announces that he is glad of it, too, 
because he says they learn so much 
about birds and animals with this 
teacher. 

Remembering the tree toad once 
more, he warms up to his subject. 

*“Why, last vear we went on lots of 
bird hunts with the teacher. We 
used to plan to meet at the bridge at 
six o’clock. I got there first the last 
morning we went and I guess you ’d 
laugh’d if you could see some of them 
come running for fear they would get 
left, and rubbing their eyes. Some 
had been up since four. I had, to be 
sure.”’ 

He laughed again; then said, ‘‘ Did 


look awful funny to see the teacher 
coming along munching a doughnut. 
Some of the children tho’ came along 
eating apples and sandwiches and 
some had pie. Well, I started to tell 
you "bout the tree toad we saw that 
day. It’s great going birding and 
we saw lots of them, but, do you know, 
a gravestone man had sent the teacher 
a tree toad that he found on a piece 
of marble. 

‘*Well, do you know, that tree toad 
was white, with a tiny grayish line 
over it, just like the marble. You 
know they always get to be the color 
of the thing they are on. Sometimes 
you see them just the color of a maple 
tree. That is for protection. 

**T used to wonder how they could 
stick on to smooth places like marble. 
The teacher says their toes are sort of 
round and sticky like a fly’s. You 
know they ean go up the glass on a 
window. Just the same thing when 
a tree toad goes up a smooth place 
on a tree or a stone. The boys cov- 
ered a box with a wire for the white 
tree toad and some way he got cut so 
we had to let him go. We were going 
to put him on a piece of red flannel 
to see him change to red. They say 
they will, though I didn’t believe it 
then, but I guess it’s true, though.’’ 

We were nearing the trough, but 
he hastened to tell me that tcday, 
while raspberrying where they were 
unusually thick, a red tree toad had 
jumped out from the bushes near his 
hand, hit him and fell to the ground. 

**It got red like the berries, see! 
I’ll uncheck your horse for you. 
Guess that flannel story was about 
right. Good-bye.”’ 
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PROF. CHRISTOPHER C. LANGDELL. 


Christopher Columbus Langdell, Dane 
professor of law, emeritus, in Harvard 
University, died at his home in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., July 6, 1906. 

Professor Langdell was born in New 
Boston, N. H., May 22, 1826. He fitted 
for college and entered Harvard in 1848, 
but remained only a year, leaving to 
engage in teaching. Subsequently he re- 
turned and entered the law school, from 
which he graduated in 1853, having in 
the meantime served as assistant libra- 
rian and assisted Professor Parsons in 
the preparation of his notes for his fa- 
mous work on “Contracts.” After grad- 
uation he located, in practice, in New 
York, where he attained great success, 
remaining till 1870, when he was chosen 
Dane professor in the law school to suc- 
ceed Professor Story, who had just re- 
signed, and a short time later was made 
the first dean of the faculty. He imme- 
diately set to work to revolutionize the 
entire system of law teaching, discarding 
the use of text books, illustrated by oral 
lectures, and establishing the system of 
teaching law by adjudicated cases. He 
adopted the inductive method of reason- 
ing from cases, and made up his own 
compends and analyses of case law, many 
of which have been published, such as 
selections of cases on the Law of Con- 
tracts, on Sales, in Equity pleading, and 
so on. The value of his method was 
doubted for a time; but eventually came 
to be admitted, and it has since been 
adopted in the Columbia and many other 
great law schools of the country. 

Upon the completion of 25 years of ser- 
vice in the law school, Professor Langdell 
was honored by a special anniversary cel- 
ebration, at which Hon. James C. Carter 
of New York presided, and Chief Justice 
Fuller, Sir Frederick Pollock of England, 
Baron Komura, the Japanese minister, 
Joseph H. Choate and Charles J. Bona- 
parte were among the distinguished men 
assembled to do him honor. He retired 
from active service in 1900, his eyesight 
having failed him, though he had con- 
fined himself to equity courses only for 
some years previous. 


BARRON SHIRLEY. 


Barron Shirley, born in Andover, De- 
cember 14, 1870, died in Franklin, July 
1, 1906. 


Mr. Shirley was the eldest son of the 


late Hon. John M. and Emroy E. (Bar- 
ron) Shirley, his father having been one 


of the ablest members of the Merrimack 
County bar, while his mother—eldest 
daughter of the late Rev. Thompson Bar- 
ron, a@ prominent Universalist clergyman 
—was a highly cultivated woman of rare 
attainments and refined sensibilities. He 
fitted for college at Proctor Academy, 
Andover, and graduated from Dartmouth 
in the class of 1892, having been active 
and prominent in his college life. 

After graduation he taught for a time 
at Bridgeport, Conn., but soon entered 
the Boston University Law School, from 
which he graduated and, after his admis- 
sion to the bar, engaged in practice in 
Chattanooga, Tenn. He remained but a 
short time, however, returning to his old 
home in Andover, where he located and 
was immediately elected to the Legisla- 
ture from that town, taking an active 
part in the proceedings of the session of 
1897. In 1898 he removed to Franklin 
and established himself in practice there, 
in the office of the late Hon. E. B. S. San- 
born, continuing until his decease. He 
was city solicitor of Franklin in 1904 
and a member of the last Legislature 
from Ward Two of that city, taking high 
rank among the active members of the 
House and participating prominently in 
debate. Politically he was an unwaver- 
ing and uncompromising Democrat. In 
religion he was broadly liberal. He was 
prominent in Masonry and was high 
priest of St. Omer Chapter of the Royal 
Arch at Franklin at the time of his death. 
He married, March 5, 1894, Hattiebel 
Smith of Andover, who survives him, 
with three children. 


HON. CHARLES J. SMITH. 


Charles James Smith, born at Hillsbor- 
ough Bridge, September 13, 1820, died in 
Mont Vernon, July 12, 1906. 

He was a son of Dr. Luther and Mary 
(Carleton) Smith, and a first cousin of 
the late President Asa D. Smith of Dart- 
mouth College. He attended the public 
schools and Hopkinton and Milford acad- 
emies, and studied law with Albert Baker 
and George Barstow of Hillsborough, but 
never entered upon the practice of the 
profession. He taught school for several 
years, was register of deeds for Hillsbor- 
ough County in 1846 and from 1849 to 
1851 was a clerk in the United States 
military engineers’ office in Boston. In 
1853 he was appointed as an inspector in 
the Boston custom house by President 
Pierce, who was his warm friend, serving 
till 1857. Subsequently he spent a num- 
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ber of years at home in Mont Vernon, 
caring for his aged mother. From 1873 
to 1878 he was engaged in the office of 
the North American Fire Insurance Co., 
in Boston; but for many years past had 
spent his time at the old home in Mont 
Vernon, in which town he had always 
maintained his legal residence. Politi- 
cally he was a staunch Democrat, and was 
for many years prominent in the councils 
of his party in the state. He represented 
Mont Vernon in the Legislature in 1860 
and 1861, and his district in the state 
Senate in 1863 and 1864. He also served 
in the constitutional conventions of 1876 
and 1889. He was a member of the Con- 
gregational church. 

June 6, 1878, he married Mrs. Mar- 
garette (Haymand) Burt of Plymouth, 
Mass., who survives him with two sons 
and two daughters, Charles J. of Somer- 
ville, Mass.; Edward L. of Bangor, Me.; 
Mary E. R. of Mont Vernon; Lelia E. of 
Boston. 


EUGENE F. McQUESTEN, M. D. 


Dr. Eugene F. McQuesten, long a lead- 
ing physician of Nashua, a prominent 
citizen and active Democrat, died at 
Squirrel Island, Me., where he had gone 
for health and rest, July 18, 1906. 

Doctor McQuesten was a native of 
Litchfield, born October 11, 1842, a son 
of Isaac and Margaret Ann (Chase) Mce- 
Questen, and a representative of one of 
the old families of the town. He was 
educated in the Nashua High School, 
Blanchard Academy, Pembroke, and the 
Chandler Scientific School at Dartmouth 
College. He studied medicine with Dr. 
Josiah G. Graves of Nashua, and attended 
lectures at the Dartmouth and Jefferson 
Medical colleges, graduating M. D. at the 
latter institution in 1866, and in the fol- 
lowing year commenced practice in 
Nashua, where he continued through life 
with eminent success. He was particu- 
larly noted as a surgeon and was called 
long distances to perform difficult opera- 
tions. He served as city physician in 
187172 and as a representative in the 
state Legislature in 1873-’74. He was 
twice the Democratic candidate for mayor 
of Nashua. He was also secretary of the 
board of pension examiners from 1893 to 
1897. 

He was a member of the American Med- 
ieal Association, the American Associa- 
tion of Railway Surgeons, the New York 
Medico-Legal Society, and of the New 
Hampshire and Nashua Medical societies, 
of each of which latter he had been pres- 
ident, and it was due to his efforts that 
the Nashua Hospital Association was or- 
ganized and the hospital established. He 
was a member of the Unitarian Church, 
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and was a Mason and an Odd Fellow. 
He was a director of the Indian Head 
National Bank and the Nashua Trust 
Company, and was a trustee of the New 
Hampshire Banking Company. He was 
three times married, and is survived by 
a widow, two sons and a daughter. 


REV. PATRICK J. FINNIGAN. 


Rev. Patrick J. Finnigan, a prominent 
member of the Roman Catholic clergy of 
the state, and rector of the Church of the 
Immaculate Conception at Portsmouth, 
died in that city July 14, 1906. 

Father Finnigan was born in Ireland, 
March 4, 1843, and was brought to this 
country in childhood by his parents. His 
early education was obtained in Boston, 
and he completed his studies at George- 
town University, where he was fitted for 
the priesthood, his first assignment being 
as curate at St. Dominick’s Church, 
Portland, Me., where he remained two 
years, being then transferred to the pas- 
torate at Lebanon, which included Little 
ton and the Grafton County missions, 
where he remained for four years, and 
was then asigned as pastor of St. Mary’s 
Church at Claremont, having also juris- 
diction in the neighboring towns of New- 
port and Charlestown. There he _ re- 
mained for 21 years and by his untiring 
efforts his parish became one of the most 
prosperous and influential in the diocese. 
On the appointment of the Rev. Fr. E. M. 
O'Callaghan to the pastorate of St. John’s 
Church in Concord, and to the position of 
vicar-general of the diocese, the Rev. Fr 
Finnigan was made rector of the Church 
of the Immaculate Conception in Ports- 
mouth, and assumed the duties in Febru- 
ary, 1901, continuing with great success, 
a feature of his ministry being the 
building of a fine parochial school, at a 
cost of $40,000. He was a member of the 
bishop’s council, and his advice was 
greatly valued in church matters. 


MARTIN H. COCHRAN. 


Martin Head Cochran, long one of the 
most prominent citizens of Pembroke and 
of Merrimack County, died at his resi- 
dence in that town, July 17, 1906. He was 
a native of Pembroke, born December 4, 
1821, his ancestors being among the early 
settlers of the town. He was a farmer 
and auctioneer and had been conspicuous 
in public affairs, serving as selectman, 
superintending school committee, super- 
visor, deputy sheriff, census enumerator 
and special police justice. He was a 
member of the Pembroke town history 
committee, first president of the Old 
Home Week Association, a charter mem- 
ber of Pembroke Grange, a member of 




















Jewell Lodge, A. F. & A. M., and was for 
many years a trustee of Pembroke Acad- 
emy, serving as both treasurer and presi- 
dent of the board. No resident of Pem- 
broke was better known or more univer- 
sally esteemed. He is survived by a wife, 
who was Mariam M. Rowell of Albany, 
Vt., and whom he married July 4, 1844; 
one son, John M. Cochran, a prominent 
lawyer of Southbridge, Mass.; and a 
daughter, Sarah E. W. Cochran of Pem- 
broke. 


DR. SOPHRONIA FLETCHER. 


Sophronia Fletcher, M. D., one of the 
first female physicians of the country, 
and one of the oldest living members of 
the medical profession in the country, 
died at her home in Cambridge, Mass., 
July 17, 1906. 

Doctor Fletcher was born in Alstead, 
N. H., September 14, 1806, and was the 
daughter of Peter Fletcher, who was born 
in Lancaster, Mass., in 1762, and died in 
Bennington, N. H., in 1843. He was a 
private in the regiment of guards in Bos- 
ton, from July 15 to 30, 1778. Doctor 
Fletcher’s grandfather was Joshua 
Fletcher of Lancaster, who was one of 
the committee of safety and left his plow 
in the field at the Lexington alarm. 

She was educated in the academies at 
Milford and Hancock, and was a teacher 
for several years in this state and in New 
York. In 1845 she went to South Boston, 
where the condition of certain insane 
people, with whom she came in contact, 
prompted her to study medicine in the 
hope of helping women. She entered the 
Boston Female Medical College, which 
afterwards became a part of Boston Unt- 
versity, and was graduated in its first 
class of 1854. Soon after her graduation, 
Doctor Fletcher took to the State House 
a bill asking for the appointment of 
women as physicians to females confined 
in asylums and prisons. After a long dis- 
cussion it was finally passed through the 
influence of Wendell Phillips, a life-long 
friend, whose wife had been a patient of 
Doctor Fletcher for many years. 

She was the first woman physician at 
Mt. Holyoke College, then a seminary, 
and held the chair of physiology in that 
institution for over fifty years. She was 
physician of the New England Moral Re- 
form Association for a period of nine 
years. She was a woman of rare intelli- 
gence, and kept in touch with all reform 
movements in educational and philan- 
thropic lines during her long and event- 
ful life. 


DR. JULIA WALLACE RUSSELL. 


Julia Wallace Russell one of the oldest 
female medical practitioners in this state, 
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died at her residence in Concord, Monday, 
July 2, 1906. 

She was a native of the town of Hill, 
born March 24, 1844. At the age of 33 
she graduated from the Women’s Medical 
College of the New York Infirmary, and 
commenced practice in Concord in 1878, 
where she ever after continued, estab- 
lishing a successful practice and com- 
manding a recognized position in the pro- 
fession. Her greatest work, however, 
and her life monument, was the estab- 
lishment of the New Hampshire Memo- 
rial Hospital for Women and Children, 
to the accomplishment of which object 
she gave years of earnest effort, and to 
the successful management of which in- 
stitution she gave the best energies of her 
later years. 


DAVID M. THOMPSON. 


David M. Thompson, born in Somers- 
worth, April 10, 1839, died in Providence, 
R. L., June 28, 1906. 

Mr. Thompson was the son of Joseph 
H. and Lydia B. (Moulton) Thompson. 
He graduated from the Somersworth High 
School at the age of 16 years, and then 
engaged for four years in the employ of 
the Great Falls Manufacturing Company. 
He subsequently learned the carpenter's 
trade. In 1863 he went to Whitinsville, 
Mass., and was employed in the machine 
works for three years, when he went to 
Portland, Me., and organized a building 
and contracting firm and was extensively 
engaged till 1870, when he removed his 
business to Boston. In 1871, when en- 
gaged as architect, engineer and builder 
of a factory at Manville, R. I., he decided 
to take up the business of mill engineer- 
ing. He traveled and studied exten- 
sively in Europe, and on his return was 
extensively engaged in that line. Subse- 
quently he became manager of the exten- 
sive mills of the B. B. & R. Knight Com- 
pany, continuing for a dozen years, dur- 
ing which the business more than doubled, 
the number of employees exceeding seven 
thousand, the operations extending into 
17 villages in Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, and occupying 21 mills. In 1895 
Mr. Thompson resigned his position and 
became president and treasurer of the 
Corliss Steam Engine Company of Provi- 
dence, in which city he also took a deep 
interest in public affairs, and the promo- 
tion of municipal improvements. 

January 16, 1858, Mr. Thompson mar- 
ried Anna J. Hanners of Somersworth, 
daughter of the late Thomas and Jane 
Two children were born to 
them: Lydia Ella (deceased), and Emma 
Frances, who married Daniel J. Sully of 
Providence, in 1885. 








Editor and Publisher’s Notes 


August brings to New Hampshire a 
larger number of summer visitors 
than any other month of the season, 
and it is safe to say there will be more 
of them here this month than in any 
previous year. The automobile, as a 
means of travel, has contributed in no 
small measure to promote this in- 
crease, and it has been instrumental, 
too, in effecting a more general dis- 
tribution through the state; while, at 
the same time railroad patronage was 
never better. The institution of **Old 
Home Week,’’ and its observance by 
a constantly inereasing number of 
towns, has operated to largely in- 
erease the temporary population of 
the state during a portion of this 
month at least; and, during the week 
following the third Saturday—<Au- 
gust 18—there will be from ten to 





twenty thousand natives or former 
residents, now having homes else- 


where, engaged in revisiting their for- 


mer homes in the various towns 
throughout the state, and renewing 
old friendships and _ associations. 


Nothing has done so much toward 
bringing back to New Hampshire for 
a brief visit, or more extended sojourn 
(sometimes made permanent), the ab- 


sent sons and daughters of New 
Hampshire, as this ‘‘Old Home 
Week’’ institution, which all the 


other states in the Union are hasten- 
ing to copy. 


It will have to be conceded that the 
‘*sky-seraper’’ is uncalled for and out 
of place for business purposes in our 
New Hampshire cities. Only two six- 
story structures, even, have ever been 
erected in the state—‘The Kennard’”’ 
in Manchester and the Masonic Tem- 
ple in Dover. The former was de- 
stroyed by fire a few years since and 
when the owners came to rebuild, it 
was deemed advisable to erect a three- 


Last win- 
ter the Masonie Temple at Dover was 
burned, and at a recent meeting of 
the stockholders it was voted to re- 
build, but to limit the new building 


story structure on the site. 


to four stories. For some time after 
the latter building was destroyed there 
was doubt about rebuilding at all. 
It is gratifying to the public gener- 
ally that it has finally been decided 
to replace the burned structure with 
another, which, although somewhat 
less imposing, will still be one of the 
finest buildings of the kind in the 
state. 


The New Hampshire Board of 
Trade, which for several years past 
has held its summer outing in con- 
junction with the Associated Boards 
of the Merrimack Valley, and for the 
last two years at Canobie Lake, will 
change the programme this year, and 
in acceptance of the invitation of the 
Laconia board, of which George B. 
Cox, Esq., is president, will visit 
charming Lake Winnipesaukee, enjoy 
a steamer ride over its glassy waters 
and a banquet at the ‘* Lakeside’’ on 
the return, the ladies, also, it is un- 
derstood, being privileged to accom- 
pany their ‘‘lords.”” The State Old 
Home Week Association is also in- 
vited, the day of the outing being set 
for Monday of *‘Old Home Week’’— 
August 20. 


The ‘‘Great Reaper’’ takes no **‘va- 
eations,’’ and is never found at rest, 
neither is he any respecter of persons. 
An unusual number of prominent 
New Hampshire people, native or res- 
ident, have been gathered in the eter- 
nal harvest during the last few weeks, 
as reference to the preceding pages of 
‘*Necrology’’ demonstrates in some 
measure. 
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First Universalist (White Memorial):Church, Concord, N. H., Erected 1856 











